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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


he 


The most important event in humane work for 
the month of October will be the annual conven- 
tion of the American Humane Association held in 
Albany October 15,16 and 17. Local societies 
are necessary and do much good, but the great 
need of the country is an active working national 
society which can take a broad view of humane 
work all over the country and study the needs that 
exist everywhere. Sucha society should be able 
to frame laws bearing on humane subjects, get out 
humane literature for general distribution, study 
what are the best methods to pursue in order to 
introduce humane teaching in schools, organize new 
societies and help feeble ones, and this is what the 
American Humane Association is trying to do. 
Their trouble has always been lack of funds. Could 
one man, even, of great wealth take an interest in 
this work and give to it as generously as many 
have given to colleges, what an incalculable amount 
of good might be done. 


Men of wealth fail to realize two facts which 
seem clear enough for any one to _ accept. 
There is such a thing as educating the head 
too much and the heart not enough. Education 
which does not have a distinct influence for good 
over the morals of a community is worth but little. 
When the law of kindness is carefully and dili- 
gently inculcated in our schools there will be 
happier homes. Not only will the animals who 
are at our mercy be benefited, but the spirit of 
kindness reaches out and takes in all the relations 
of life. Communities where boys are brutal to- 
ward dogs, cats and horses are communities 
where children are abused and old people are 
neglected and fighting is a common sport. To 
refine a community and increase its happiness and 
prosperity there is no better method than humane 
education. 


The American Humane Association has not yet 
been incorporated, but the Hon. James M. Brown 
of Toledo, Ohio, its president, and Sydney Rich- 
mond Taber of Chicago, Illinois, its secretary, 
will probably take steps for its incorporation at 
the convention this month. In the report sent out 


last year it was shown that one agent of this society 
visited during eight months 61 cities, organized 34 
humane societies where no societies existed, re- 
vived or assisted 8 societies, addressed 73 public 
meetings, also 60,200 teachers and school children, 


and distributed much humane literature. Another 


agent travelled through the West expressly to 
investigate the transportation of live stock, and a 
most interesting yet painful report was given of 
what this agent discovered. Surely unless the 
conditions of the care of cattle and the slaughter- 
ing of cattle can be greatly improved it would 
seem the duty of every humane person to give up 
eating beef or lamb. Our November issue will 
contain some notes from the October convention 
which will undoubtedly be of interest. 


The Morris Refuge of Philadelphia does a large | 


work in caring for homeless animals. ‘Their re- 
port for 1901 shows that 23,212 cats and 4,299 
dogs were received at the Refuge. Cats are also 
boarded there for members going away, and 163 
were accommodated. 
September 14, there is a long and _ interesting 


article in which the agent of this Refuge, Eugene 


Malcolm, gives his ideas, founded on experience, 


about the intelligence of cats. He says: ‘I be- 
lieve that cats understand language when it is used 


with reference to themselves. It is nothing un- 


common for me to be called to a house only to 


find that the cat for which I came had for days 
heard the family talking of the sad. necessity of 
putting poor puss to death and with every induce- 
ment to stay at home had disappeared the night 
before I came for it. 


‘¢ You need not tell me that dogs are any more 
intelligent than cats, for I’ve made a careful study 
of both. You see, we dispose of 4,557 dogs here 
in a year, as well as more than 23,000 cats. Yes, 


and I wonder whether these so-called lower orders 
of animal life, which have so much in common — 


with man, can be wholly separated from him or 
I’ve seen 
cats that not only wailed like children when they’d 


from his condition in a future state. 


lost a friend, but that wept just such tears as. flow 
down human cheeks under like circumstances, and 
surely an affection that manifests its all but human 


sorrow like that cannot be annihilated by death, — 


unless the grave covers all the affections of man 
and beast alike—can it?”’ 


In the New York Sun, 


oe 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


Photographed September, 1902. 


ALICE. 


The Story of Alice. By one who loved her 


One of the coldest days last January I was 
hurrying down Washington street to meet a busi- 
ness appointment, when I saw a lostdog. Now,a 
lost dog in the city, as we all know, is not a very 
unusual sight,—would that it were,—but this par- 
ticular dog was espccially noticeable for reasons I 
will try to give. 
ear chopped off close up to her head, the other 


Imagine a little Skye terrier, one 


roughly scalloped, no tail to be seen, that also 
having been cut off to her very body. She was 
very thin, her hair was off in places, and where it 
was thick it was badly matted. 
this way and that, sometimes in the street almost 
under the horses’ feet, sometimes.on the sidewalk, 
then, exhausted, she would sit down a minute and 
gaze with large, frightened eyes at the passing 
crowd. | 

As I stood watching her no one paused or ap- 


She ran wildly 


peared to notice the wretched, shivering little 
creature, and I started toward her, hoping that I 
might be able to catch her. I got very near her 
twice, almost near enough to touch her, but as I 
was about to lay my hand on her she snapped at 
me and was off again on her aimless wandering, as 
if trying to escape from the misery of which she 
had evidently borne a large share. 

I could not bear to go on my way and make no 
further attempt to rescue her, yet I knew that I 
alone could never catch her. Standing on the 
sidewalk near by I sawa boy who appeared to have 
nothing to do and I accosted him. I pointed out 
the little dog and offered him a quarter of a dollar 
if he would catch her without hurting her. Then I 
hurried back to the Beacon office which I had 
just left, and called Henry, the office boy, who 
had rescued several miserable cats and kittens, to 
This was all 


I could do, so I went on my way to fulfil my be- 


join the other. boy in careful pursuit. 


lated engagement. 

When I returned to the office I had little hope 
of finding the dog, but to my great satisfaction she 
was there, crouched under a chair, a hunted ex- 
pression in her large brown eyes that said as 
plainly as words, ‘‘Now what torture is coming 
I found that the boys had followed her up 
School street and nearly to the North Station, and 


next?”’ 


that in order to secure her Henry had taken off his 
coat and covered her up, head and all, for she bit 
at her rescuers in her attempt at self-defence. 

I sent out for bread and milk. We warmed the 
milk, for the poor thing had so little hair on her 
I did not touch 
her, for she was still on the defensive, but I put a 


body she was chilled through. 


dish of warm milk with bread crumbed in it near 
her and withdrew a little way. At first she was 
afraid to touch it. She looked at me—I never saw 
such a look in the eyes of any creature, and I can- 
not describe it—wild, appealing, despairing, and I 
am sure I saw tears. I spoke to her gently; then 
she ate ravenously, but still crouched in her safe 
corner. 

I telephoned to the Animal Rescue League and 
said: ‘*] have a dog here: If she must die I want 
her put to sleep here and be spared the fright of 
another journey. Let John Macdonald come and 
bring chloroform.” Before very long John came, 
and I told him how evident it was that the dog had 
been dreadfully abused and I wanted to spare her 


all further suffering, but I said I wished more than 
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I could possibly tell that she might have a little 
period of happiness before the end—something 


When 


a dog has known 


to make up to her for all she had suffered. 


happiness and 
then is cast out 
upon the world I 
can. feel recon- 
ciledr tio <h'1's 
death, — he has 
had. his day, 
but this little 
creature, so suited 
to be the happy 
inmate of a good 
home, had been 
in most cruel 


ALICE WHEN FIRST RESCUED. 


hands and the world owed her some happiness in 
recompense. ‘Trusting to our agent’s sympathy for 
all suffering and his tenderness to the animals placed 
in his care, I then left him with the dog, as I had to 
get back to my desk and my neglected writing. In 
a few minutes he called me. I thought it was a call 
to view the body, and I confess I shrank from it, 
but I went into the back office and, behold, the 
little dog who would not let any one approach her 
standing on a table on her hind legs, John holding 
‘Just look at her!” 
‘Did you ever see such a sight?” I 
Not 
they were 
‘She is a young dog,” 
said John, ‘‘and as far as I can see, healthy, but 
she has been terribly neglected and abused. What 
shall I do with her?” 

The little dog, still held up on the table, looked 
at us with beseeching eyes that seemed to say, ‘‘I 


her fore paws in one hand. 
said John. 
looked and saw that she was alive with fleas. 
an inch of her seemed to be spared ; 
crawling all over her. 


have never had any care, any affection, nothing 
but neglect and abuse. Can’t you give me a little 
happiness?” 

I said, ‘‘Don’t you think you could carry her to 
the League, put her in the warm cellar, give her a 
bath, and see how she turns out?” And John 
cheerfully answered that he would try his best to 
help her. 

We wrapped her in a warm piece of cloth I 
happened to have in a drawer, and she made no re- 
sistance. John carried her in his arms to the 
League and with the matron’s aid made her com- 
fortable in the cellar, where she had for company 
a black rabbit and a kitten that for some reason 


had been banished from the cats’ A few 
days made a wonderful difference, but the dog did 
not dare to come up into the house. She feared 
every one but John and the matron, Mrs. Vincent. 
In order to rid her of fleas all her matted hair had 
to be cut off, which showed her emaciated body, 
and she was a deplorable sight,—nothing beautiful 
about her but her large, beseeching eyes. 

The weeks went by; she gained in flesh and 
her hair grew out long and silky. She made very 
few friends, never getting over her distrust of 
strangers, particularly children, but she attached 
herself with the deepest and most touching devo- 
tion to Mrs. Vincent, who loved her and fed her 
and let her sleep in her own bedchamber. A very 
kind-hearted and generous member of the League 
hearing her story, sent a check for a hundred dol- 


room. 


lars and a request that we should call her Alice, in 


memory of her father’s favorite song, ‘‘Oh, don’t 
you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?’ So Alice 
was christened, with a hundred dollar check, and 
became a protégée of her wealthy friend. 

It would be difficult to explain why all who 
were workers there at the League learned to love 
Alice, yet this was a fact. She was not free from 
faults. How could she be with no bringing up 
but abuse? But no one seemed able to reprove 
I tried to have her disciplined, with this re- 
sult: I said to John when some fault she had com- 
mitted was spoken of: ‘*You must scold her. She 
And - John: replied: 3-8 came 


her. 


will understand.”’ 


4 


ALICE AND THE “ LITTLE MOTHER.” 
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ALICE, BOWSER AND TASSO. 


scold her. If I say a cross word she cringes as 1f 
I had struck her, and crawls on the floor to my 
feet as" if she expected me to kill her.” Then I 
tried Mrs. Vincent. I said: ‘‘Really, Mrs. Vin- 
cent, you must be stern with Alice and let her 
know you are displeased with her.” And Mrs. 
Vincent replied: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Smith, I can’t! If 
you could see how she looks at me if I say a cross 
word to her, and how heartbroken she is, you’d 
see that I?can’t.” Then I tried to discipline her 
myself, but only once, never again. She had a 
tendency to chase strange cats that were brought 
“mto the house. She never hurt one, but she 
frightened them, and I said she must be broken of 
it. One day I scolded and even raised my hand 
and struck her very gently. She uttered a human 
cry and ran downstairs as if she had been shot. I 
followed and called to her. She crouched on the 
floor, then crawled up to me and laid her head in 
my lap. Iam not ashamed to say that tears came 
to my eyes, and then and there I promised never 
to try to discipline that sensitive, broken-spirited 
little creature again. But the fact that we could 
not discipline her was her final undoing. 

One little episode of her life deserves mention, 
though we never quite understood it—it was her 
intense interest in the ‘Little Mother’s” family of 


kittens. Alice would stand an hour at a time, al- 
most motionless, staring with wide-open brown 
eyes into the basket where lay the Little Mother 
Once, in the Little Mother’s 
temporary absence, she got in the basket and lay 
down with the kittens, who never took the least 
notice of her one way or another. Often we 
wished we knew what she was thinking of when 
she stood so long watching the basket. Was it 
the mother instinct stirring within her? For the 
happiest period of Alice’s life was when she be- 
came a mother, and the few months of her mother- 
hood contained for her joy enough for a lifetime. 
To be sure there was a short minor interlude—a 
dark day when, as I was getting out ‘‘copy” for 
Our Fourfooted Friends, I was suddenly called 
to the telephone to receive the message, ‘‘Alice is 
very sick. She isin convulsions. What had we 
better dor” ‘Send for a doctor,” I replied. «I 
have,”’ answered Mrs. Fisher, our clerk, ‘*but she 
hasn’t come out of the convulsions yet.” ‘*Where 
is Dr. 5S ?? T asked. ‘*He knows Alice and 
would understand treating her better than a stranger. 
‘¢In Cambridge,” was the reply. ‘*Telephone for 
him,” I said. Later I telephoned, ‘‘How is Alice 
now? Can Ido anything?” 
‘¢Alice is up in Mrs. Vincent’s room. 
cent and both doctors are with her. 
nothing you can do.” 

‘¢What a fuss aboutadog!” do yousay? Think 
We had saved her from misery, made 


and her family. 


And the reply came, 
Mrs. Vin- 
There is 


a minute. 
a happy, playful, devoted little friend of her, and 
we loved her. Then there were three little pup- 
pies, fine, lively terriers, all eligible for good 
homes, all dependent at that time for nourishment 
upon their mother’s breast. Did it not seem a 
duty to try to save her? 

So Alice lived and throve, and a happier mother 
no one ever saw. Oh, the merry, merry hours 
she spent with her cherished puppies. 


given away after they were weaned, but Bowser 


One was 


and Tasso were her joy and delight up to her 
last day. Perhaps some one may read this little 
memorial of Alice who happened to see her on 
the Common, carefully watched by her beloved 
mistress, Mrs. Vincent, or her mistress’s son An- 
thony, whom also she had learned to love and 
trust, when she rolled and tumbled over the green 
grass and showed Bowser and Tasso how to frolic, 
—she who had only just learned to play herself, 
How can I tell the end?) How explain why 
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that warm, loving heart is stilled? Alice never 
lost the memory of early abuse and her first in- 
stinct was to defend herself by her only means of 
defence—her teeth. In her deep devotion to her 
puppies and to her mistress, this feeling was al- 
ways manifest,—look out for strangers! Yet it 
was impossible in a place like the League to keep 
her away from strangers. Mrs. Vincent tried 
shutting her up in her room or in the cellar, but 
even with her puppies beside her she was very un- 
happy when separated from her mistress and re- 
belled vigorously against confinement. She was 
Mrs. Vincent’s shadow. 

She snapped at visitors who attempted to touch 
her or her puppies, and finally a complaint was 
made. We knew her biting was not dangerous, 
yet we knew also it would not answer to keep 
a dog who was snappish where visitors were con- 
stantly coming. Should we give her away? We 
carefully considered this question in the light of 
Alice’s previous history and disposition. We knew 
that she would be wretched if separated from her 
mistress and would, in all probability, try to escape 
and search for her. To be again a lost dog and 
suffer even worse than before her knowledge of 
what a good home and love meant—that was not 
to be thought of. For days we postponed the de- 
cision; then we were forced suddenly to settle the 
question. The fiat went forth—Alice must leave 
the League, and we who loved her were all united 
in the belief that if she must go it was best to put 
her where there was no possibility of any more 
suffering. 

It was on a Friday that the decision was made. 
On Saturday one of Alice’s warm friends at the 
League proposed taking her with her puppies, 
Bowser and Tasso, to a photographer. It was a 
beautiful day, and as the little company composed 
of Alice, Bowser, Tasso and their two friends, 
Mrs. Vincent and Mrs. Fisher, crossed the Com- 
mon, they stopped a little while to give the dogs a 
chance to enjoy themselves. Never did Alice 
have a better time. She always delighted in a roll 
on the grass, and to have her two puppies and her 
favorite friends with her was happiness indeed. 
Fortunately the photographs were a success, for 
this was a last chance. On her return late that 
afternoon, Alice again bit a visitor who startled 
her by stooping down to pat her. When at dinner 
Saturday night I received a message by telephone 
from her mistress, who could not bring herself to 


pass the final sentence, and with aching heart I 
gave the word. The end was as easy as falling 
asleep. In fact Alice was asleep on the sofa when 
the chloroform was carefully and slowly adminis- 
tered and she never awoke. 

The following Monday evening two of her 
friends at the League brought her little body, curled 
up in a basket, to my garden, and she was buried 
under the maple tree that overhangs what | call my 
bower. A large branch of the maple broken off 
was set up to mark the spot, and a few mornings 
later, when I saw the head of the house pulling up 
the branch, I called to him in distress from the 
porch, *‘Oh, don’t pull that up; it is Alice’s 
gravestone!” and he immediately replaced it with 
care. | 

Some who do not understand will say, ‘‘Why let 
her live at all if she could not be kept always?” but 
others will feel glad and thankful as we who 
learned to love her feel, that she had seven happy 
months before she went from us. 

In her puppies Alice lives again. The same 
loyalty to friends, and, alas, in Tasso, the same 
timid, shrinking nature that is wholly unfitted to 
bear any adversity, are seen. So in spite of many 
offers we keep these two representatives of Alice, 
and often when I enter the League door and they - 
run to meet me, I think for a moment that the pass- 
ing of Alice is a dream and she is before me; then 
I see the uncropped ears and tail and eyes that have 
a happy light, not shadowed with a memory of 
starvation and abuse, and I sigh again for our 
Alice, while I rejoice that no shadow can ever 
again rest on her life, which—who knows to the 


contrary ’—may be going on to-day in some state o 


of existence where the torture of the helpless is 
unknown. 


‘*T do believe, my dog, that you 
Have some beyond, some future new. 
Why not? In heaven’s inheritance 
Space must be cheap where worldly light 
In boundless, limitless expanse 
Rolls grandly far from human sight. 
He who has given such patient care, 
Such constancy, such tender trust, 
Such ardent zeal, such instincts rare, 
And made you something more than dust, 
May yet release the speechless thrall _ 
At death—there’s room enough for all.” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Stub 


“Stub” is the name of the cat whose picture is 
shown above, and a fitting name it is, for he was 
born with the merest apology for a tail. He is 
sleek and well favored, and at the age of eight 
years weighs about eighteen pounds. As may 
well be imagined he is the pride of his owners. 

His temperament may be described as lym- 
phatic, yet when in pursuit of the ancient enemy 
of his race, the mouse, he can be as agile and 
nimble as the youngest and leanest of his tribe. 
Of no sight or sound apparently is he afraid except 
the sound of the drum; and on Sunday afternoon 
when the Salvation Army marches past the house, 
at the first sound of the drum Stub may be seen 


disappearing in an inner closet, or any other place’ 


where he thinks he will be safe, and nothing 
can calm him till he is quite sure the danger has 
passed. 
Stub is quite susceptible to flattery, and like 
many members of the human species is not averse 
to being photographed. 
passers-by when he happens to be sitting on the 


He is much admired by 


doorstep, and by many little cat mancwuvres and 
gestures seems to invite notice. 

Although from a kitten afflicted with hereditary 
asthma, he maintains under his trouble a serenity 
of temper that would shame many a complaining 
man and woman. ‘Two or three years ago he was 
ill with pneumonia, but a week’s treatment at the 
Veterinary Hospital on Village street made him as 
good as new, and to-day he is well and happy, as 
is perhaps evident from the picture.—A. L.. H. 


There is a theory afloat, which is a pleasant one 
for the individual who carries it out in practice, 
that we must not listen to any ‘‘tale of woe” on 
account of the depressing effect on the listener. 
Certainly many persons are too much inclined to 
tell unpleasant things that they are suffering them-- 
selves or seeing others suffer, and in many cases 
this tendency ought to be repressed ; but like every- 
thing else it is a question that has two sides to it. 
Suppose all the misery and the horrors of slavery 
had been hidden and never permitted to see the 
light,—what then? Suppose no one of those who 
have the means:or the power to help suffering 
would hear any story that illustrated the need of 
benevolent work, how much would be accom- 
plished for -‘*sweet charity’s sake’? What does 
the command mean, ‘‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens”? So when any one is impelled to write 
a letter to me which contains an account of suf- 
fering, even if there seems to be nothing I can do 
about it, 1 am ready to read it and consider if there 
is any possible way in which I can help, even if 
it be ever so little, toward remedying the evil. 

The following letter contains what should be 
known, and as it comes from a reliable source, 
although not from any personal acquaintance, I 
will quote from it, with a hope that some one may 
read it who will be able to help another year, if 
not now, to educate Martha’s Vineyard up to a 
higher standard of right living and thinking. 

‘*T have just returned from a summer at Martha’s 
Vineyard and feel as if I must tell some one that 
that island will bear watching. The number of 
cats left there annually is something appalling. 
One man told me of killing twenty—with the best 
of intentions, but not very. humanely, I fear. Cot- 
tage City and West Chop are almost entirely sum- 
mer towns and are nearly deserted by October 
1. The stable horses are driven in August until 
they can scarcely stand, and in one stable some 
stalls are so full of water and rubbish (broken 
harness, etc.) that the tired animals cannot lie 
down at night. Their drivers are boys of ten 
and twelve years who rejoice in every snap of the 
whip. I understand fully that the League has all 
it can do near home, but Miss D. thought that if 
I told you this tale of woe it might lead to some 
good. With apologies for trespassing on your 


time, I am, Sincerely yours.” 


Be kind to your fourfooted friend. 
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A Happy Family ? 


The Medford Citizen has an article entitled 
Happy Family in which an account is given of 
dogs, cats, rabbits, a prairie dog living happily 
together, also a variety of snakes, but one won- 
ders where the happiness comes in for the useful 
little garden toad after reading the closing para- 
graph which we will quote: . 

‘¢ The greatest interest centres in the snake den 
which contains some rare specimens in that line. 
There are Tom, Dick and Harry, three great lazy 
fellows who seldom move except to swallow a live 
toad when one is placed in the dén. They occupy 
one compartment of the den, and the other 
two compartments are equally interesting with 
snakes of other varieties. All of them are used 
to being handled, and that privilege was extended 
to the reporter and was as graciously declined. 
There is something repulsive about the snakes to 
one not used to their ways, but they hold the at- 
To 


see their fangs running out of their mouths like so 


tention of a visitor for some length of time. 


many electric sparks is sufficient to cause a little 
shudder, and the spectator is more than apt to step 
back from the den when this occurs. 
never yet done an injury to anybody, and Mrs. 
Sonwell dispelled a delusion which the writer en- 
tertained that snakes do their poisonous work with 
their fangs. She asserted that it was with their 
teeth that the work was done, and to prove it she 
placed a live toad in the den with one of the largest 


They have 


snakes, asking the writer to keep a watchful eye 
on the toad. It took quite a watchful eye to keep on 
the track of the toad, for he seemed to realize that 
he was booked for a long journey. He hopped 
around in every direction, but failed to elude Dick, 
who, with what to all appearances was one great, 
long yawn, took in the much frightened toad with 
nothing like an effort. Slowly the toad found him- 
self being ushered into the deep recess of the snake’s 
stomach, and when the writer left there was not 
enough left of the toad to write about.” 

How it is possible to take pleasure in watching 
the efforts of a toad to escape being devoured by 
a snake, or to call that a ‘‘Happy Family” where 
such live food is served, it is difficult to under- 
stand, yet the astonishing fact that such, repulsive 
sights do give pleasure seems confirmed by this 
story, also by a letter recently received which I 
will quote in part: 


‘¢ Last fall an agent for some photographic com- 
pany called at the door, and something led him to 
speak of his affection for dumb creatures. I gave 
him a small quantity of the humane literature you 
gave me, and one day last week he came again, 
saying he was pleased with it and would like 
some more. 

‘¢T gave him nearly all that I had on hand, as he 
said he had a good chance to give away a large 
amount of it. He asked me if I knew of the 
cruelties at the slaughter house at Brighton. I 
told him that from articles I had read I supposed 
it was as humane as it was possible for such a 
place tobe. The man then said that it was not, and 
went on to tell me of the most dreadful things un- 
til I could listen no more. : 

‘¢ He spoke about some other things also, among 
which was the show in front of Bowdoin Square 
Theatre, where the day before he had seen tame 
white mice fed to snakes, before a crowd com- 
posed partly of boys and girls. When will the 
heathen send missionaries to us?—A. F. L.” 


HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


he 


The teacher who finds time in her week’s work 
for even fifteen minutes which she devotes entirely 
to education in kindness is doing a work which 
may have a far greater influence for good on some 
pupil’s home life in the present and in the future 
than she realizes. A true story sent to me re- 
cently illustrates the good that may be done with — 
but.little effort. It is headed— | 

‘(AND SOME SEED FELL ON GOOD GROUND.” 

It is always gratifying and encouraging to 
record results of humane efforts, as they are not, 
as a rule, directly discernible. Therefore when 
simply a few words bring what may be termed a 
distinct result, it goes to prove the saying that a 
word to the wise is sufficient. 

A young boy in this city has a dog, of whom 
(not which) he has been probably fond in a way, 
but he was very careless about his comfort, sadly 
neglecting him at times, so that often the dog 
went hungry and thirsty while the boy was off 
about his own affairs. 

A young woman who lived near noticed this 
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state of things, saw that the dog was growing very 
thin, and so unhappy that he cried and whined, so 
she said to the boy that she knew some one who 
was connected with the home for animals in 
Carver street and that she should tell her how 
he neglected his poor dog and she would probably 
come and get him and take him to the home, 
where he would have better treatment. ‘That 
seemed to touch the boy and make him very 
thoughtful. Since then he has fed the dog regu- 
larly, and acts as though he truly loved him, and 
the dog is happy as the proverbial king. 

Animals respond so generously to kind treat- 
ment, they have such a wealth of affection to 
. bestow, and it is given without stint even when 
they fare pretty badly. <A copy of this little paper 
was sent him (the August number), containing a 
paragraph about the necessity of feeding and 
properly sheltering all creatures dependent on us 
if we expect to really enjoy our own supper and 
our comfortable bed. Since then the boy has 
. built a good, snug house for his dog, in the yard, 
where no rain can get through, and he says he 
will get twenty-five cents from his father and 
become a member of the League, and that no one 
will ever have to remind him again to love and care 
for his dog.—E. C. D. 

August 22, 1902. 


Children are easily touched, and it is not un- 
usual to find the children of a family far more 
humane than their parents. It is not an unusual 
thing for a mother who should know better to 
give her boy a cat or a kitten and tell him to 
carry it away and either lose it or drownit. Such 
mothers do not realize that everything they do to 
harden the tender sensibilities of a child may be 
storing up misery for the child and the parent too 
in later life. 
a neighbor who complained because her boy 
robbed birds’ nests of the young, and had a pair of 
little bantam roosters he trained to fight each other 
to the death.. The boy kept on in his cruel sports, 
but was in prison before he was eighteen, although 
he belonged to what is called ‘‘a good family” 
and had the advantage—if advantage it 1s—of 
wealth. Early teaching in kindness and in 
thoughtful consideration for every living thing 
would in all probability have saved that boy from 


A mother was once very angry with 


crime. 


There are now many interesting stories that 
can be used for supplementary reading which will 
lead children to consider the rights of animals. 
The boy who has been taught to regard the horse 
with tenderness and to look upon him as one of 
man’s most valuable friends will not be likely to 
seize a whip the moment he gets a chance to hold 
the reins and lash the horse he is driving to ‘‘see 
him go.” 


The Humane Review, which is published in 
London, has an excellent article on Our Debt to 
6A 
large part of the energy of civilization has been 
furnished and is still furnished by the great four- 
footed races. Civilization may almost be said to 


the Quadruped, in which the writer says: 


be borne, and to have been from its beginning 


borne, on the powerful and patient backs of the 
horse, the ox, the mule, the elephant, the camel, 
the donkey and the dog. ‘The superior strength 
and mobility of these races directed by the su- 
perior intelligence of man have enabled man to 
perform tasks and carry out enterprises he never 
could have dreamed of undertaking 
handed. Without horses or other 
able and willing to wield the great imple- 
ments, agriculture, the most important of human 


single 
individuals 


industries, would be practically impossible. It 
has been said that one reason why there never 
arose and never could have arisen any great civiliza- 
tion in the western hemisphere prior to the coming 
of Europeans is because there lived there no great 
quadruped races whose energies the natives could 
make use of. 


‘¢ The horse, the camel, the donkey, the ox have 
pretty nearly made man what he is. They have 
contributed and continue to contribute to human 
enjoyment and civilization to an extent that can 
never be estimated. In return for this they are as 
Their 


lives are drained of everything that makes life 


a rule regularly and systematically robbed. 


worth living. They are overloaded, overworked, 
poorly sheltered, beaten without cause, neglected, 
starved, misunderstood, maimed, deprived of all 
leisure and liberty, and doomed to a life of grind- 
ing wretchedness and toil.” 


This seems a hard statement, but look about you 
and you will see how much truth there is in it. 
If, then, these animal races have been and are so 
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valuable to mankind, and so little appreciated, is it 
not time that the teachers and the preachers began 
to awake to the need of humane education? It is 
not sentimental or morbid pity we ask for these 
sufferers who cannot ‘‘strike” and cannot tell their 
woes ; it is justice to them we ask—the justice of 
considerate care and some grateful return for 
their service to us. 


The boy will return home from a ride on his 
He cleans his wheel and puts it away in 
good order in a safe place. His faithful dog 
has been allowed to chase the wheel until he is 
thoroughly exhausted, but his owner after caring 
for his wheel goes to his comfortable supper with- 


wheel. 


out a thought whether his affectionate companion 
has fresh water, a good supper and a dry, snug 
corner to rest in from his fatigue. Boys who are 
taught considerateness for the dog and the tired 


horse can do much to render their lives more com- 


fortable, and this is a good work every teacher can 
do if she cares herself for her fourfooted friends. 


CARE OF OUR 


ne USEFUL FRIENDS 


A veterinary surgeon, M. Lepinay, has just 
called the attention of the Society of Hypnotism 
and Psychology to the importance of the mental 
pathology of animals. Nervous troubles among 
beasts may be produced, as among us, by different 
causes. A dog, whose history M. Lepinay gives, 
was put out to board at the commencement of the 
holidays each year, and upon his return to his 
home great care was necessary that the dog and its 
mistress did not come immediately in contact, for 
if they did a nervous crisis occurred which lasted 


for several months. 


Here is a case of nervous trouble provoked by 
fear, and related by Dr. Hyger, the subject being 
one of his canary birds. The bird was singing 
happily in its cage, when a cat suddenly entered 
the room, threw itself upon the cage and knocked 
The doctor put the cat to flight 


before the bird was wounded or even touched, 


it to the floor. 


but the shock had been such that the canary lay 
without movement or voice on the bottom of the 
cage, and only after sprinkling it with cold water 


was consciousness restored. It then became alive, 
and in a moment or two commenced to hop and 
jump as before. It had, however, become sud- 
denly mute, complete aphonia having developed. 
This condition persisted for six weeks, and then as 
suddenly as he had lost it the bird regained his 
voice and again exercised his full musical powers. 


A traumatic shock can also produce hysteria. 
Very often a dog who is the victim of an acci- 
dent becomes lame without there being any 
symptom to explain the manifestations. Dr. — 
Hyger presents another case having the same 
origin. A cat, nine months of age, was bitten by 
a-dog. The hurt was not in itself serious, but the - 
cat. sank down at once, as if paralyzed, and from 
this time moved only by dragging its hind quarters, — 
the posterior third of the trunk and the hind legs 
being completely paralyzed, as well as the tail. : 


Lightning striking a stable has often produced 
insignificant burns and wounds, followed by ex-— 
cesses of grave hysteria, most frequently a pa- 
ralysis or a contraction. These accidents have 
been especially studied by M. Huet, and in his ac- 
count one observes undeniable nervous troubles. 
M. Arueh of the veterinary school of Milan has 
related several cases, the subjects being dogs, who 
manifested very accentuated nervous troubles under 
the impression of fright, rebuke or jealousy. 


Since it has been so fully proved that animals 
can suffer from their emotions when their bodies 
are not hurt how can any reasonable person for- 
bear to treat them with kind consideration? 


An illustration of the mental suffering a dog is 
capable of is given by a little story sent by Mrs. 
A. M. Slocum, a League member, who vouches 
for the truth of it. She writes: ‘‘This is a sor- 
I tell it that all who read may see 
how easily a little dog’s heart may be broken. 


rowful story. 


Lord Dufferin, Duffie for short, was a pretty 
black and tan dog who for several years was the 
only fourfooted member of his family. He loved 
them all dearly, and was well beloved in return. 
He had his seat at the table, he was consulted on 
matters of importance, and he was sure he was 
really one of the children, and not the least among 
But one fateful day a little kitten was 
brought to the house. Duffie was not in the least 


them. 
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jealous, and was ready to welcome the newcomer, 
but his people, partly because the kitten required 
special care and partly, as they acknowledged, to 
tease Dufhe, began to neglect him. He was not 
banished from the table, but he was not petted as 
before. Often, alas, when some one was holding 
the kitten and Dufhe would come and beg for a 
word he was told to ‘go away.’ 

‘After a few days of this treatment, one sap 
morning Duffie went up to the person who was 
holding the kitten, laid his head on his lap and 
looked up beseechingly in his face, begging for a 
word of recognition, but he did not get it, he was 
told to ‘go away.’ With one last sorrowful look 
he ran out of the house. They watched him as he 
sped down the street for a short distance, then he 
turned on to the railroad track. 
him or heard from him afterwards.” 


They never saw 


I have given this extremely sad story because 
there are so many persons who really love (in 
their way) dogs and cats, yet who do _ not 
understand them. Sometimes, yes, often, it seems 
to me as if it were almost wilful and obstinate 
blindness that is met with in men and women of 
intelligence in other matters but extreme igno- 
rance in all the deeper knowledge of our fourfooted 
friends. 

In the days of slavery white men said that the 
black man had no feeling. He was simply a 
working machine—a cotton picker. To-day the 
more thoughtful element of society is trying to 
show that horses, dogs, cats, yes, and even the 
wild beasts of the jungle, are not manikins of bone, 
flesh and fur, but there is a feeling within them 
that is within us—not the same. Every human 
being differs from every other, and there are dogs 
and cats who have shown far more tenderness, 
faithfulness in all the relations of life, loving de- 
yotion and sympathy than many coarse-fibred men 
and women. 


We who have taken pains to know these animals 
know that they feel and think and desire and love 
and hate and suffer mental as well as physical 
pain. When I go up to my room to put my street 
boots on, often my little dog is at my heels. He 
watches every movement with his bright, dark 
eyes peeping out from his white, silky fringe of 
I begin to button my boots and he makes 
He stands up on 


hair. 
a joyful spring and runs to me. 


his hind legs and rests an appealing paw on my 
lap and wags his brush of a tail that looks like a 
well blown white chrysanthemum. I understand 
his unspoken thoughts. ‘*What,” he says, ‘‘going 
out? Will you take me?” 
often to my great inconvenience, I give him a 
short run before I take the car for the city, but 
sometimes I have to say ‘**No, not this time,” and 
He droops his head and 
Deep disappointment is written on 
He goes sadly away 


Almost always, and 


he understands. 
feathery tail. 
every line of his little body. 
and lies down under a chair or couch, not even 
attending me to the door. 


A Letter on Care of Cats 


Auburndale, September 17. 
It seems to me that raw meat is undeniably and 
always bad for cats. Their greatest danger is 
sickness from worms; raw meat induces them and 
I think little kittens should not have 
Cooked meat cut fine seems to suit 


causes fits. 
meat at all. 
cats very well, except pork, which I think is never 
fit for any creature, human or animal. 
food of any sort is bad. My kittens have always 
been brought up to eat potato and gravy, and some 
have been fond of corn, asparagus and beans, 
and fish of course. Mine have bread and milk or 
cracker and milk, and so far as I know this suits 
There seems to be some question about 


Greasy 


them. 
milk. 
likely city milk does, especially with Angora cats. 
They are very delicate, and those who have city 
homes are mostly kept in the house and get very 
A cat needs a great deal and needs 
Sometimes milk 


Some people say it causes worms, and very 


little exercise. 
grass and catnip to keep well. 
slightly scalded suits a cat best, and boiled milk 
will usually cure diarrhea. Liver will cause it; 
will remedy the opposite. 

Fleas are a pest and make a cat sick. They 
kill a little kitten. Washing a cat is a bad thing; 
the risk of cold is very great. Carbolic acid in 
any form is destruction. Dalmatian powder or 
Jaynes’s Insect Powder is the best remedy that I 
know. 

I desire to protest against castor oil. 
seous to take, it makes a dog or cat most dread- 
fully sick and leaves him worse than before. It is 


Sweet oil in 


It is nau- 


never fit for any living creature. 
doses of a teaspoonful or less (I have never given 
a full one) often does great service, especially if 


pussy has taken cold. Humphrey’s homeopathic 
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But a cat with 
outdoor exercise and right feeding, with shelter 


specifics are excellent and safe. 


for night and storm, rarely needs medicine. 


Mary Johnson. 


I am obliged to differ with Mrs. Johnson about 
raw meat being ‘‘always bad for cats.”” We have 
had two cats live to a good old age whose food was 
almost entirely raw beef cut up small, but not 
chopped into hash. Both cats enjoyed excellent 
health. My present cat, Bunny, prefers raw beef 
to any other food as a steady diet, but I vary it 
with fish and vegetables occasionally. He takes 
very little milk, is never troubled with worms, and 
is very playful for a large five-year-old cat. | 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES a 


We had an important visitor at the League last 


week,—Canso, one of the trained dogs from 
Keith’s Theatre. He is a Newfoundland, big and 
gentle. He seemed to fill the whole entry, and 


when in response to a special request he counted 
two and three and five I was glad that the next 
command was ‘‘Lie down.” Bowser and Tasso 
were delighted with him. They leaped about-him 
and stretched up on tiptoe to reach his head. 
When he lay down Tasso immediately curled him- 
self up at his side and laid his shaggy little tan- 
colored head on Canso’s great back, making a pic- 
ture that I wish could have been photographed. 

Canso was accompanying one of Professor 
Wyman’s dog trainers, and I had an interesting 
conversation with this young man, who, it seemed 
to me, is a true lover of dogs. Of course I told 
him how much I disliked the training of animals, 
because I believed it to involve so many blows and 
so much suffering; and equally of course he tried 
to convince me, and partially succeeded, that the 
dogs under his care were not trained with harsh- 
ness or any cruelty, but by the exercise of patience 
and coaxing. He said he had found out early in 
his profession that kindness accomplished more 
than blows, and he only used a whip in special 
cases when nothing else seemed adequate. He 
appeared to have the same mental control over the 
dog that the man who exhibits Jim Key has over 
that horse, which is a secret known only in the 
profession. 


The value of speaking to children in schools” 
was ‘borne in upon me this week by the receipt of 
the following letter. 

South Boston High School, 
September 27, 1902. 

‘‘H[aving heard you speak on the treatment of 
dumb animals at the South Boston High School 
last season I became.interested in your work. An 
incident happened the other evening which tends 
to show what hard-hearted police officers there are 
in this city. As the football team was returning 
to the school after practice Thursday evening, I 
came upon some boys who had in their possession 
a little kitten whose leg had been torn off and tail 
all crushed and mangled. After a couple of us 
boys had talked over the best way to relieve it of 
its sufferings we decided to tell a policeman and — 
have him put it out of its sufferings. So I walked 
down the street to look for a policeman, and after 
looking for about ten minutes one came along, and 
I asked him in a very courteous manner to kill the 
cat, but he told me it was none of my business 
and also that it wasn’t his own business to kill cats. 
He then asked me why I didn’t kill it, and I told 
him that if I had the necessary articles such as he 
had I would. He then told me again to go mind 
my own business. Another young man whom | 
know well asked him and he gave him the same 
reply as he gave me. Hoping you have success in 
your work, I remain, yours respectfully.” 


I immediately replied to this letter, thanking the 
boy for writing and for his kind attempt to rescue 
the wretched kitten, and asking him what was its 
ultimate fate. When the boys begin to take up 
this question of kindness our cities will present 
fewer scenes of cruelty, and we should realize 
the need of educating the children. Several hun- 
dred copies of Our Fourfooted Friends have been 
sent to school teachers this week. I earnestly 
hope some of the teachers to whom it is sent will 
subscribe for it and use it in their work. Any 
friend to humane education can help along the 
cause by either sending subscriptions for teachers — 
and libraries she knows or by sending us money to 
use in this way. There are many places where — 
we would gladly send our paper, but we cannot 
afford too large a free list. 


Our League members have not all subscribed 
yet for Our Fourfooted Friends. This month 
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an appeal will be sent to those members who 
have not yet subscribed, and it is to be hoped 
that all will respond. Fifty cents a year is not 
much to encourage such a humane paper, and if a 
member does not wish for it he or she can send it 
to some one else. We should be very glad to 
count every member as a subscriber. 


Some members of the League have expressed 
surprise that this paper is not free to members, 
but they cannot have given much thought to the 
subject. The expense of such a paper is too 
great to enable us to make it a free gift. We have 
had subscriptions come from far distant places. 
Frances Power Cobbe sent from North Wales her 
money for two subscriptions, and a London pub- 
lisher, Ernest Bell, has also subscribed. We feel 
that subscriptions from such individuals are a great 
compliment to the paper and encouragement in 
the work of getting it out every month. These 
most welcome subscriptions came through one 
-member who sent sample copies in many direc- 
tions. Will not more of our friends send out 
sample copies and try to get us subscribers? 


If any member who is already a subscriber 
should have an appeal to subscribe sent by mistake 
please notify us of our error. 


In our September issue I told the story of a 
little Skye terrier who was rescued from a cruel 
master and was atthe League. She was so cowed, 
so timid we feared she would never make friends 
with any one but our agent who brought her there, 
but we ventured to put her ina good home, and we 
have received two delightful letters about her. 
This was the first : 
Malden, September 5, 1902. 

Dear Friends at the Rescue: Trixy sends her 
love and is as contented as a kitten. The fleas 
were her trouble, and she lets me pick them off 
She is 
a darling and is never from my side, does not think 


and is very anxious to see them afterward. 


of running away, and sleeps like a top. 

This morning she stood quite a time seemingly 
in deep thought, then walked over to Miss Keturah 
(the cat) and stood looking at her with her tail 
wagging and a decidedly conciliatory expression of 
countenance. But alas, Kits had never had a dog 
nearer than the other side of the fence and was in 
misery. I explained as well as I could, and already 


I do 
The blind cat 


does not mind in the least, but he always was a 


the cat shows signs of overcoming her fear. 
not think there is any temper in it. 


gentleman. 

Miss Minerva whistled as soon as she saw Trix, 
and the dog put her paws up and wagged vigor- 
ously, so I think you can consider Miss Trixy all 
right and forget those sad eyes, as they are now the 
With kind 


regards, I am, sincerely your friend, Mrs. Dexter. 


brightest little sparklers imaginable. 


The second letter is equally interesting. Such 
letters are the bright spots in’a sad work. 
September 18. 
Trixy is well and my constant companion. Al- 
ready I feel lost without her, and certainly we 
could not have found a pet more to our wishes. 
She is the nicest little caretaker, talks to every one 
that comes to the door in gentle but decided 
tones. Any unusual noise in the night arouses 
her, and if she decides it needs attention she gives 
a low growl sufficient to awaken but not alarm us. 
I greatly suspect she has a story of much love and 
kindness, as she is the best trained dog I ever saw, 
Whatever the 


immediate past may have been, some one misses 


and yet has no fear of punishment. 


her sweet little ways and loving heart. 

One thing we learned early,—she detested the 
Either it was 
She would come for a 


name of Trixy. not hers or the 
associations were painful. 
whistle or even if we called the cats, but not for 
Trixy. 
the name of Kipper, as she reminded me of a fish 


I decided to rechristen her and gave her 


out of water—all head and tail—when she was 
happy, and before three days she answered in- 
stantly. You would laugh to see how disgruntled 
she is for hours if I love the cat in the morning 
before Idoher. She sleeps with one of the gentle- 
men, and about seven comes bounding into my 
bed for a frolic. Can you imagine that poor little 
heartsick, homesick animal I first saw cowering 
like a slave now ruling the house simply by her 
own loving, confiding ways? We are all devoted 
to her and are glad our steps led to Carver street 
just when they did. Enclosed please find a dollar 
as Kipper’s subscription for paper and help to some 


other poor soul. 


Do not forget to do something for the Animal 
Rescue League Fair which will probably take 
place the first week in December, place to be 
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settled later. We are to have a household table, 
and anything in cakes, jellies, fancy biscuits, candy 
or anything edible will be most acceptable. We 
have had some very encouraging letters. One 
member writes : . 

*¢T will do all that I can for you. Will bring or 
send the things to Carver street after they are col- 
lected. We have three local papers, and I will 
ask them to call people’s attention to the fair, also 
contribute. I have one third of the one hundred 
articles I promised, without going one step out of 
my way. I have worked and prayed for God’s 
dumb creatures all my life. My love for them is 
I take ‘‘solid comfort’ with them. 
You can depend upon me for everything that I can 


possibly do. Ove Ws? 


an inheritance. 


Sincerely yours, 


We have made an appeal for a sum of money 
sufficient to purchase a place for our League work. 
We feel justified in this request, for the four years 
we have been carrying on our rescue work has 
proved beyond a doubt how greatly it is needed. 

Sometimes we are asked why we do not go out 
We wonder at 
the question, but it shows that the one who asks it 
little understands what we are doing. 


of the city where land is cheaper. 


Every day men, women, children walk from the 
poorer parts of the city to our door, bringing suf- 
fering dogs, cats, kittens that they have picked up 
in their neighborhood, or own themselves, or have 
taken away from abuse and have no way of dispos- 
ing of them humanely. ‘The majority of these 
visitors could not take the time or spend the car fare 
to bring the suffering animals to us outside the city. 

Dogs have been brought as late as eleven at 
night, and such evening visits from the poorer per- 
sons are very common events. We save a thou- 
sand where we would save a hundred from misery 
if we were out of town. 

Our yard has long been too small for dogs, also 
too near neighbors, and it is very difficult to get a 
location in so convenient a place as we now are 
with a large yard and better facilities for our work, 
but we have found such a place,—an ideal place, 
also a good investment if. we should need to sell,— 
and the need of a few thousand dollars stands in 
the way of purchase. Charitable organizations 
for men, women and children own real estate that 
can easily be counted up into the millions. One 
mission for children has real estate valued at $59,- 


700 and personal property at $75,834 ; another is set 


down for $118,500 in real estate, personal prop- 
erty $210,949; another has $150,000 in real es- 
tate, personal property $252,791. These are 
only three out of at least one hundred organizations 
for the help of children. ‘There are as many more 
We ask for $15,000 toward 
the purchase of a $30,000 place so that we may 


for men and women. 


own one comfortable place to keep temporarily 
homeless, lost, deserted, abused, suffering dogs 
and cats,—faithful friends and helpers to mankind. 
Is it not right and just to give this small proportion 
of charity to them? 


From September 1, 1901, to September 1, 1902, 
we have received and humanely disposed of either 
by a merciful death or by placing in good homes 
8,174 cats and 970 dogs. The dreadful condition 
of some of these animals has haunted for hours 
those who were at the League and saw them 
brought in. It is not well to describe such cases, 
it is too harrowing. Yet I fervently wish I could — 
not only describe them but show them to men and 
women of wealth who are unwilling to give any- 
thing for the benefit of dogs and cats or even to 
believe that they can suffer so terribly. They need 
to see the suffering in order to believe it. | 

Our Animal Rescue League is not only of in- 
estimable value in saving suffering and ending pro- 
longed misery of animals, but it also saves many 
human beings much discomfort and worse than ~ 
discomfort—disease—by taking these diseased ani- 
mals away from human habitations. Why cannot 
we receive more generous treatment from the pub- 
lic? We should if the public only would examine 
our work and see what we are doing. 


Donations for the purchase of property for our 
Rescue League may be sent to 68 Carver street, 
directed to Mr. Livingston Cushing, treasurer, or 
to any of our directors, a list of whose names will 
be given if request is made. 


We would be glad to mail last year’s report to 
any addresses that may be sent us, also sample 
copies of this paper. 


We have a little white French poodle, a female, 
for whom we wish to find a good home; also some 
very fine cats and kittens. 


‘‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.”’ 
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Sir John Lubbock has secured the abolition of 
_ the use of osprey plumes in the British army. He 
pointed out that these piumes were stripped from 
the birds in their breeding season, involving the 
death and destruction of their young by starvation. 
On learning this the military authorities decreed 
that officers should no longer aid in this wanton 
destruction by wearing osprey plumes in their hel- 
mets. 


There are 800,000 ‘‘chiens de luxe’ in France 
to nearly 2,000,000 dogs of low degree. When 
this census was taken, many owners, fearing the 
tax, secreted their darlings, and some allowance 
must therefore be made for the present statistics. 
Surely 2,940,945 dogs will account for the very 
pretty addition of $5,000,000 to the finances of the 
French republic, and no one can say the canine 
race does not pay its way and is a source of rev- 
enue to be despised. 


EVERYTHING IN 


DOG FURNISHINGS. 


Exceptional Facilities 
for making Special 


Collars and Harnesses to Order. 
MAIL ORDERS 


Will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 


Parker, Lewis & Co. 


THE ARCADE, BOSTON, MASS. 


GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 


Successor to 


MRS. J. C. WHITE, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 
| CHILDREN’S NOVELTIES, 
PYROGRAPHIC OUTFITS, PLATINUM POINTS 


and Materials for Wood Burning. Water Color Frames, Fancy 
Boxes, etc., to Decorate. Passepartout Materials. Embroidery 
Mounted. Pictures and Picture Framing. Stationery. Souvenir 
Mailing Cards and Albums. 


Christmas, Easter and Birthday Cards, 
Valentines, Calendars, etc. 


19 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Alyho/ppo! 


“TRADE MARK. 


la aD CLEANE NESS 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc.. it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


IS THE BEST FOOD FOR DOGS. 


5,000 testimonials from dog owners. 


Selected by the New England Kennel Club for 
the last three years as the best food to be used at 
their bench shows. Preferred by the Animal 
Rescue League to all other dog breads. 


ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
Specialist in 
Diseases of Small Animals. 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telephone Connection. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a specialty. 


ApprEss FE, L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


GINN & COMPANY’?S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. ‘The most notable nature 
study book now issued.’’ List price #1.50. Mailing price 
$1.65. 

It is not too strong praise to say that this is an epoch-making 
book and should find its way into every home as well as school.—J. 

R. Street, of Syracuse University, in the ‘‘ Journal of Pedagogy.’’ 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


This book emphasizes the love and care and mutual dependence 
of living things from human beings down to plants. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


List price 60 cents. 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
London. 


Stories of 
Nature and Animals 


By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT. 


The author’s skill in this field is very perfect, to interest youth 
in animal life, and avail itself of the natural inclination to ap- 
prove what is right and just, and all the while hold herself to 
faithful deseription of the nature and habits of the animals. All 
the books of the series should be included in a selection of the 
best books for children. — Boston Globe. 


$1.25. 
$1.50. 


MADAM MARY OF THE ZOO. Illustrated. 12mo. 
DORIS AND HER DOG RODNEY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
SPARROW THE TRAMP. Ilfustrated. t6mo. $1.25. 
FLIPWING THE SPY. Iflustrated. 16mo.. $1.25. 


THE WINDS, THE WOODS, AND THE WANDERER. A fable 


for children. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
FROWZLE THE RUNAWAY. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
JERRY THE BLUNDERER. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
TORPEANUTS THE TOSIBOY. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
OLD ROUGH THE MISER. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 
HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.20 net. 
FOXY, THE FAITHFUL. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.20 net. (Just 
published.) 


LITTLE, BROWN G COMPANY, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


-Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Fully illustrated. List price 60 cents. 


This volume is designed as a book for children of from ten to twelve years of age. 
tions will arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


The text and the illustra- 


WOOD-FOLK SERIES. 


LONG’S 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 
cents. 


Secrets of the Woods. 
60 cents. 


From 7he Outlook, November 23, 1901: ‘* Mr. Long knows how 
the squirrel. the rabbit, the fox, and even the bear live. and he knows 
also how to make alluring stories for children out of this knowledge. 
So. too, he lays under contribution for young folks’ amusement the 
partridge, the duck, the oriole, the crow and even the eagle. : 


List price 50 cents. Mailing price 


List price 45 cents. Mailing price 50 


List price 50 cents. Mailing price 


Stickney’s Pets and Companions. List price 30 cents. 


Mailing price 40 cents. 


A little book of stories and easy studies, Its subjects are such 
familiar animals as are best calculated to inspire sympathy and affec- 
tion. 


Stickney’s Bird World. List price 60 cents. 
70 cents. 


“Bird World” is especially attractive and instructive. The 
famous nature artist, Ernest Thompson Seton, is represented by ten 
full-page drawings of typical scenes from bird life. In addition to 
these illustrations, there is a number of colored plates made from 
paintings by competent artists. 


Mailing price 


A Fifty Cent Bottle 


ORs 


Jaynes’ 
Balsam of Tar 


Will cure your cough 


or we refund the 
money. 


JAYNES & CO. 


Trade Mark. 
3 STORES: 3 ) 
50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 


Summer St., Corner South. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 


